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SELECTIONS 
From the American Review. 


CASES OF CONSOIENCE---POLITICAL ABOLI- 
TIONISM. WO. II. 








Mr. Birney takes shelter under no such plea of 


honest difference of interpretation, He boldly avows 
his willingness to take an unqualified oath to sup- 
port and execute a Constitution and laws containing 
provisions which he does not intend to execute. 
Such provision being, at the time, well known to 
him, their true meaning undisputed by him, and the 
guilt which they involve (if there be any such guilt,) 
as clearly presented to his conscience when he pos- 
itively swears to their observance, as it can be at 
any subsequent period. No reservation being made, 
or allowed, it is the same as though he should 
promise to perform each act separately and specifical- 
ly—or as though it were thus odintohtevedl: . 

‘I James Birney do solemnly swear in the. pres- 
ence of Almighty God, that as President of these 
United States, I will fully and faithfully cause to be 
executed, according to their true meaning, those 
clauses in the Constitution, and laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, which require the arrest and return 
of fugitive slaves, aud also that I will at any time, 
when circumstances require it, call out the military 
force of these United States, and employ it for the 


suppression of any attempt, made by the slaves of'| reserve. 








us ponder for a moment what might have been, and 
what, for the sake of argument, may be assumed to 
have been, the probable circumstances. The taker 
is James G. Birney; the imposer is the people of 
the United States, through their representative, the 
Chief Justice of the National Judiciary. In the 
midst of assembled thousands, the said James G. 
Birney raises his hand to Heaven, or lays it upon 
that volume of our faith that contains so many fear- 
ful denunciations against trifling with the sacred 
name Which is ever invoked in the oath, and swears 
by Him who liveth for evermore, and whose very 
essence is truth, that he will support and maintain 
the Constitution of the United States, and will faith- 
fully perform the duties of that officer to whom is 
assigned, as his peculiar charge, that he will, with- 
out making any exception, execute the provisions 
of the said Constitution, and of the laws and trea- 
ties made in pursuance thereof. Let us suppose 
the solenm act coneluded without reserve, excep- 
| tion, or qualification. The individual is inducted 
| into office, and assumes the discharge of its. duties. 
| It is then that this strange principle of ethics begins 
| to manifest itself He refuses to perform certain 
acts most clearly required by the instrument. He 
| is charged with perjury. What is the answer? It 
| is true, | solemnly swore to their performance, as 
| much as to any other parts. I knew that they were 
| Written in the Constitution and the laws. I have no 
doubt as to their meaning. I made no qualifying 
I feltat the time that the performance 





the States, to rise against their masters, and recover | Would require a breach of higher moral obligation. 


their liberty by force.’ 


Here is a case, reader, which you will find in 
none of the books, simply because no writer on oaths 
or moral obligation ever supposed it could possibly 
Says Mr. Birney, there are certaiv parts of 
the Constitution and laws which I regard as repug- 
nant to my sense of justice, and which I should not 
therefore execute. Then why not, replies Mr. Shap- 
ter, the conscientious abolitionist of the other school 
to whom this letter was directed—then, why not 
take the oath with a qualification, why swear to per- 
form without exception, when you mean to do no 
such thing ? 
conscience, ‘the oath cannot be taken in that form; 
the chief justice would not thus administer it to me; 


arise. 


and neither the laws, nor propriety, nor common | 


sense, would allow him to make any reservation in 
regard to any part, any more than in respect to the 
whole of the instrument. I therefore take it as im- 
posed, and if you wish to know how {far I nrean to 
perform, you have all the evidence that you can de- 
sire in the exquisite sense of moral obligation I ex- 
hibit in the transaction.’ The amount of it is this 
—Here we have a man whose most sensitive con- 
science feels that it would be wrong to do certain 
acts, but finds no difficulty in allowing him to swear 
that he will do them, without qualification or re- 
serve, 

This charge against Mr. Birney bas pressed so 
hard, that the Emancipator, for the last two num- 
bers, has been specially devoted to his defence. 
Some of the positions advanced by the Reverend 
Editor are so very remarkable, that we must devote 
a short space to their consideration. One ground 
assumed is, that the Constitution being intended to 
promote justice, slaveholders and pro-slavery men 


do themselves commit perjury in swearing to sup-| 


port that instrument, whilst they maintain the sys- 
tem of slavery, and therefore according to this most 
conscientious divine, abolitionists have a right to 
commit a little perjury as long as their opponents 
are guilty of a great deal more. We give his own 


‘ But,’ says our man with the tender | 


| I have since entertained no new views, or made any 
| subsequent discovery, which would require me to 
resign an otlice which I cannot fully and faithfully 
execute xccording to the understanding of the par- 
ties. Lam, however, not guilty of false swearing, 
| because, had I offered any qualification, I could not 
| have been allowed to take the oath, and ‘TI should 
jthas have dashed out my brains against a mere 
| technicality for the benetit of slavery” Oh, con- 
Science! conscience! If this isa sound and safe 
| rule of eternal and immutable morality, when, and 
| where, and how, we ask, can perjury be commit- 
ted ? 
| ‘Such parts of the Constitution, says Mr. Birney, 
as ‘are opposed to justice, huimavity, and good mor- 
als, I reject as not parts of that instrument.’ The ab- 
| surdity of this is so glaring, that even the author 
could not express himself in relation to it without 
| palpable coutradiction, Certain parts, then, it would 
seem, admitted to be parts, are in the same seiitence 
declared to be no parts; that is,they are parts real- 
| ly“expressed, but no parts in regard to the oath 
| They are parts which aman may swear to per- 
| form, but no parts in respect to the actual perform- 
| ance, 
| In regard to all these positions of Mr. Birney and 
}the editor of the Emancipator, no healthy con- 
| science can fail todistinguish them from those prin- 
|ciples which they would seek to confound with 
jthem. They differ totally from the ease of the pri- 
| vate citizen, to which We have already adverted in 
a previous part of these remarks. They cannot 
| shelter themselves as they would sometimes attempt 
to do, under the plea that every one who believes 
that there is the least imperfection‘in the Counstitu- 
| tion, is in the same predicament with themselves. 
| Perhaps no man who swears to maintain the instru- 
| ment, regards it in all respects as absolutely perfect. 
| One may hold that there are political evils involved 
|in our form of government, and yet may honestly 
| swear to execute the whole and every part; and 
| may honestly fulfil his oath, on the ground, that in 
|a system which has an immense balance of good, 


strange language: ‘A man (says the Rev. Joshua} the strict performance even of those parts which 
Leavitt) cannot be just and unjust at the same time, | aro inexpedient and imperfect, involves no breach of 
even if he does swear it.’ This is said on the ground | 55,4) obligation, until they are remedied by amend- 
that the Constitution contradicts itself, in professing | ments in the only constitutional way. On this prin- 
,to promote justice, and yet maintaining slavery.— | ciple, a sincere opponent of slavery, who would use 
‘Therefore, he proceeds, ‘a man cannot support It} 4] Jawful means for its eradication from our form 
at all on such a construction. If he swears to do! oF government, may, if elected to office, not only 
so, (that is to support it as it is) he violates the main) swear to maintain, but actually execute, according 
drift (to promote justice,) and by the simple rule of! t their true intention, all laws which at present 
three, he is guilty of more pegury than if he had) provide for the arrest of fugitive slaves, and the se- 
obeyed the main drift, and violated the pro-slavery | curity of the slavebolding States against servile in- 
provisions.’ The drift of this is most obvious.— | Jo rections. These cases, we say, present an as- 
Here is an answer to a most grave and serious | ject entirely different from the one before us. Here 
charge, and the whole justification is made a ques-) i: i, assumed, that the faithful execution of certain 
tion in the rule of three, as to the portion of perjury, | narts of the Constitution would involve an officer 
and an attempt to show that somebody else is guilty |}, oral guilt. If an individual is convinced of this, 
of it in a still higher degree. If such be the predic-| there is an end of the question as to him. Con- 
ament in which the instrument rege a rats a | seience must be supreme. A man cannot conscien- 
the disenthralled abolitionist of the other school—j| ,;.. 21, vies ‘ violation of the 
why have anything to do with it?—why swear to it’ coset Gon The a an then, is reduced 
at all? Because, says Mr. Leavitt, we shall not! 4 9 conclusion from which there is no escape. If 
commit half as much perjury on our construction, | yf, Birney cannot conscientiously do certain acts, 
as will lie upon the consciences of those who adopt} then we say, a fortiori atque a fortissimo, that he 
the pro-slavery view. _ 5% | cannot conscientiously take an oath that he will do 
Another argument of this reverend casuist is, that | teens > 
‘if the country allows them (the liberty men) to hold We may well inquire, where would this doctrine 
office, then it consents that they shall act out in of- | lead, if carried out to its fullest extent? Let us take 
fice their own views of the Constitution, and cannot andthin case, which at the present day is not mere- 
very reasonably aceuse them of perjury.'—That is, | ly hypothetical and possible, but extremely probable. 
the guilt of perjury will rest upon those, who, by | fet ys suppose a man, or party of men, who, by 
supporting them, placed them in such predicament, profound meditation on first principles, have come 
where they are necessitated to swear to what they | t) the conclusion that all property (in land at least) 
do not intend to perform. We hope that all who! j, wrong per se. Were we disposed, in the present 
hereafter may be called upon to vote for Mr. Birney,| .-cument, or had we time and space to examine 
will remember under what a load of responsibility thoroughly the prime falsehood which lies at the 
the argument of the reverend gentleman places | hottom of the abolition principle, it would be no 
them, and that they will be very careful how they | difficult matter te show, that the doctrine of abstract 
lead these stern moralists into such a_ perilous | rights on which the one is based would also support 
temptation. Besides, in what a light does such} yo other, But we proceed with our supposed case. 
reasoning present a professed minister of the gos- | yi, individual, or this party, by constantly dwel- 
pel? Here the question of the guilt of perjury is ling on this “one idea, has come to regard property 
made to turn on the naked fact of a majority or mi- not only as an evil, but as a most enormous evil, as 
nority of votes, without any more allusion to the/ 4, greatest of evils, as an evil politically, socially 
eternal principles of the oath, or to the God of the | a4 morally, as in fact the original sin of our insti- 
oath, than though the declaration had proceede | tutions, as that evil which includes in itself all oth- 
from a professed atheist. er evils of every name and nature. ‘These persons 
| In the sueceeding number of the Emancipator, | have dug so deep as to discover that this lies at the 
the editor grows still more bold. Mr. Shapter had | bottom of all our wiseries, that all other reforms are 
spoken of a qualification. ‘This, says Mr. Leavitt, | useless until it isremoved. They pity the benight- 
\*is certainly a curieus view of the matter. ‘ Mr./| ed abolitionist, as yet.in some degree under the in- 
Birney,’ he proceeds, ‘ has made the qualification in | fluences of ancient prejudices, and so far behind 
the most public manner—before God, bis constitu-| themselves in the march of reform. For one man 
/ents, and the nation, But Mr, Shapter is not) to be lord of a manor, or to have the exclusive oe 
content with this, He would have Mr. Birney say, | to land, is equivalent, they say, to shutting 
when the oath is administered, that he has a qualifica-| men into a narrower space than nature intended. 
‘tion to make, and thus beat out his brains against a | It is a restraint upon their natural and inalienable 
mere technicality, for the benefit of slavery.’ ‘ All this | rights, without compensation and without their con- 
because the slavebolders have had the cunning to. sent, Here then js the essence of all slavery. To 
|foist into our solemn, oath-bound Constitution of} aim at extinguishing one species of the evil, is like 
| government, a tacit agreement that their piracy shall cutting off the branches and leaving the root un- 
ibe protected! Do they take us to be superstitious | touched. It is like aiming to destroy the brood, 
idolators, who will not overstep a priest's tabu to | whilst it leaves the mother of this hellish progeny 
save the lives of our own mother’s children? Such/ unassailed. Let us therefore, they say, lay the axe 
people would count all the letters of the Bible, and | at the root of this Bohon Upas. Let us drive in our 
jattach inspiration to its bad grammar. Their souls! moral crow-bar, or (to use a common species of ab- 
| groan under the bondage of words.’ This requires, olition cant) our machinery of moral force, at the 
no cominent. The man who will speak of the bona | lowest foundation stone of this giant castle of in- 
fide observance of an oath as a mere te-hnicality, and | iquity. 
|compare a solemn appeal to the God of the Bible,| Now this is no pieture of fancy. We have heard 
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humanity, and to the Jaw of God. How then can 
they swear to su port and execute such a system ? 
It is the easiest thing in the world, say Mr. Birney 
and the Rev. Joshua Leavitt. Your candidate may 
offer, without qualification or reserve, to take the 
oath tu maintain the Constitution and laws of the 
State, including, among other provisions, all those 
that secure the holders of large tracts of land in the 
exclusive control of their estates. He may also 
swear to erecute the laws, which, undoubtedly, ac- 
cording to the mere letter, would require hin to 
sustain courts, sheriffs, and all judicial and execu- 
tive officers in enforcing the legal claims to proper- 
ty. But then, according to that more pa Me £28: => - 
tal code of ethics, into which we men of moral pow- 
er have been initiated, he has only mentally to re- 
gard these iniquitous clauses as no parts of the Con- 
stitution. 

In support of this, too, we can furnish him with 
/some of the most original and effeetive specimens 
jof logic, such as must utterly confound all gainsay- 
jers. Forthe Constitution, he may say, ‘ is a con- 
|stitution of government; governments have no right 
to ordain what is ses and unjust.” Therefore 
jalthough he has sworn witheut any reserve to sup- 
| port an instrument which he knew to require what 
| Was wrong, yethe is not bound to fulfil such a 
| sworn promise, ‘ because such parts as are immoral 
and upjust are po parts at all, &c. &e.” Again, the 
Constitution of New-York professes to maintain 
justice ; those therefore who swear to support the 
Constitution, that is to maintain justice, and who | 
nevertheless lend their aid to enforce those parts | 
|which you regard as so abominable, do, on your | 
theory, commit more perjury, than you would, hy | 
taking the opposite course. It being then a ques- | 
tion in the rule of three, you bave the advantage in | 
proportion as it is better to swear a little false for | 
the sake of justice, than to commit much perjury in | 
support of what is wrong. On this state of facts, | 
and there being no alternative, but to swear to sup- | 
| port the Constitution for the present as it is, or to 
|give up those glorious reforms which you honestly ; 
| deem so important—why should you ‘ beat out your | 
| brains against a mere technicality for the benefit of | 
the landholders, and thus give up the State to the! 
jadministration of the unjust ? ‘and all this, because 
the landholders have had the cunning to foist into 
jour oath-bound Constitution, a tacit agreement that 
their piracy shall be protected.’ Will you allow | 
|them to treat you ‘as superstitious idolators, who | 
| will not overstep a priest’s tabu to save the lives of | 
| your own mother’s children?” Swear then without | 
| qualification, at the same time secretly reserving to | 
| yourselves to perform what you have sworn, just so | 
| far as your own nicé sense of moral obligation may 
require, 
| But we have dwelt longer on this than we intend- 
jed. It is really too plain a matter for those whose | 
| consciences are unperverted; and as for the victims 
|of such miserable sophistry, they are perhaps be-| 
jyond the reach of argument. ‘The simple and only | 
janswer comes up at once to every unsophisticated | 
|mind, If you feel and know that a greater or lesser 
| portion of what you are to swear to is morall; 
| wrong, and that you cannot perform it with a safe 
conscience, then you eannet take the oath: and if 
you do, no sophistical quibbling about technicalities, 
jor about parts being no parts, can save you from 
the double guilt, which attaches, both to the swear- | 
ing to perform and to the mere performance. In| 
| both respects, you offer most profanely to trifle with 
lee Holy Name, which we are so solemnly com- 














manded never to take in vain. Let not men who 
| hold to such doctrines ever talk any more about 
{|eonscience. In assailing the sanction of the oath, | 
'they take from conscience its firmest support; the | 
| main bond which connects the.visible with the in- | 
visible world. Let them drop their canting preten- 
sions to higher principles; let them check their 
| foul-mouthed abuse of other and better men than 
\themselves; and above all, let them forever cease 
| their profane and stale babbling about moral power. 








From the Christian Citizen. 
THE BRANDED HAND. 
In the Boston Chronicle of Wednesday, we find 


an article under the above caption which must ap- 
peal to every sentiment of bumanity in the heart 


hearted hero, Jonathan Walker, opening its brand- 
ed palm to the reader, into which are burned those 
letters of mighty and immortal significance, 8. 8. 
Salvation to the Slave. Slavery has created a new 
order of knighthood in this heroic age of philan- 
thropy, and its burning and bloody badges will open 
to the wearer a fellowship with the great heart of 
Humanity, and command a reverence from the 
world which neither the star of the Legion of 
Honor nor the blazonry of the Garter, could pro- 
cure. God has a ‘Legion of Honor’ in this fallen 
world ; and, as in the day of its institution, it is 
still made up of men who are not afraid to make 
themselves of no reputation, like their Master ; 
who are not afraid of stripes and bruising and 
branding irons;—poor men—in rags many—but 
rich, immensely rich, in faith in God, and immense- 
ly mighty in his power: who, from the great, 
heaven-inspired love that is in them, can work like 
a legion of strong angels for man. 

That ‘ Branded Hand!’ look at it, ye Belshazzars 
enthroned on the necks of three millions of God's 
human children! No transient apparition, that ; 
no mystic, vapory characters of ambiguous mean- 
ing has it traced upon the crumbling walls of sla- 
very. This thing, which you have done unto the 
least of his little ones, ye have done it unto Him 
who died for the slave. Into his hands, still bear- 
ing the nail-marks of the cross, have you burned 
the literal signet of your malignity to man and 
human freedom. That hand! the subtle daguerre- 
otype bas imaged it, like a petrified vapor, on these 
thin, sibyl leaves, to endure for a day: but in lines 
that will deepen and darken through eternity, is 
that branded hand daguerreotyped in the chancery of 
heaven; where, we ween, it shall be shown in 
pride to every ange! that comes to look into the 
record of human actions. 








MR. PAINE. 


It will be recollected by our readers, that we gave 
a brief account, some time since, of the arrest ofa 
Massachusetts freeman, by the name of Paine, in 
Alabama, charged with having aided a fellow-man 
in the recovery of his liberty, of which he had been 
robbed. 

From recent intelligence, we learn that Paine has 
had a mock trial,—for a trial based upon the hypo- 
thesis that a man ean be property, must be nothin 
else than a of justice,—and been convi 
and condemned to seven years confinement and 
hard labor, in the Penitenti 





to the tabu of a heathen priest, is easi!y understood. | men (and women too) declaim in this very x 
|Let such a one never use the term conscience,} and almost in this very language. In these days of 
if he would not excite the most sickening disgust in| Owenism, socialism, and anti-rentism, 
the mind of every unperverted reader. ‘For our 
part,’ he says again, ‘we have proclaimed with 
|trumpet tones that we never would abide by an 
agreement to play the scoundrel.’ Why, then, we 
would simply ask, will you play a part worse than 
that of the scoundrel, by offering to call God to 
witness that you wil! abide by such an ment ? 

Let us advert for a moment to some of those cir- 
cumstances which have ever been regarded as en- 
tering into the nature of an oath. In every solemn 
transaction 6f this kind, there are three ies: Ist,} party, but here 


the ‘oath-bound Con- 
presence, that the one taking of New-York. These 


has happened, or will 








invoked. . Now, in the first instance before us, let 


brother, who lives in this town, sent on funds to ob- 








of the reader. There is the hand of that great- | 





From the Lexington (Ky.) True American. 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE SLAVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


Time, we all know, is destined to loosen the 
bonds of the slaves in all countries, and freedom 
awaits them. Independently of the will of the 
master, and but little accelerated by the abolition- 
ists, slavery tends to exhaust itself. The master’s 
interest will fade away under the force of circum- 
stances, under the progress of public opinion, under 
the influence of light and information, mas- 
ter’s responsibility will become greater than bis in- 
térest, under the over-production that is forcing ev- 
ery department of agriculture and thearts. He will 
rid himself of the odious and unprofitable burden, 
and stand clear of the awful weight that impends 
and threatens his peace of mind, and that calls forth 
his exertions m a way unavailable. The master 
will leave his slave, not the slave his master to much 
extent. The question then recurs, what is: to be- 
come of the slave? 

' The slave will remain, and in the nature o 
' things must remain on the soil where he is placed, 
| in the swamps with which he is identified: upon 
\the wide plains where his labor ushered forth sta- 
| ple productions for the great world. The coloniza- 
| tion scheme has failed, and will fail all the time for 
| the want of means to effectuate.it, as well as the 
| want of the will and the concert necessary to the 
|effort. We have been near forty years colonizing 








| Liberia, and, at an expense of five millions, have on- 


ly about four thousand there, all told. No money 
of individuals, no resources of the nation could be- 
gin to transplant three and a half millions of hu- 
man beings, poor and helpless, to a foreign strand, 
and support them not only in transitu, but for three 
years, and even for life, in order to preserve them. 
No tonnage could hold them, and transport them in 
any comfort, even if there were funds. There would 


the master and slaves, but the pecuniary means and 
the tonnage necessary to the operation, ‘The nat- 
ural increase of our slaves by the census rolls, is 
75,000 annually, and rising in a geometrical ratio; 
whereas we colonize 500 a year, aud run off to 
Canada about 300 a year, a mere bagatelle in com- 
parison with the increase. 

All the efforts of the abolitionists, with their friends 
and free lines across Ohio and Pennsylvania, don’t 
get off one thousand a year, the one seventieth part 
of the increase! There are in all Canada less than 
10,000 colored persons; and most of those that 
throng the cities of New-York, Philadelphia and 
other places, are natives there, and descendants of 
their own old stock. No inducement, therefore, 
can carry from their native soil, enough to be appre- 
ciable in the general estimate; not even the stron- 
gest inducement that can be offered to the human 
mind, that of Freedom. So dear to the being is the 
place of his nativity, bis wonted haunts, that he ad- 
heres to it, however embittered by the remem- 
brances of the lash, and all the indignity that sla- 
very heaps upon his deyoted head. No plan of 
colonization, then, whether in a foreigu land or near- 
er to us, can accomplish aught in the diminution of 


slavery, or affect in any way its dreary reign. The 
Mowhet that gave Tt DIU Will Claim Hs coutinuwance 5 


if not as slaves, at least as their descendants, and 
they will form in such the stamina of the popula- 
tion. 

History gives us no case where three and a half 
millions of human beings were removed from the 
land of their nativity, under any circumstances o 
despotism or tyranny. ‘The whole Assyrian power 
carried only 70,000 Jews into Chaldea. The Ro- 
man Emperors always failed when they ordered off 
the people of any nation that they conquered, and 
| actually got off none but the captives, and got rid of 
|none but what the sword exterminated. The hords 
that overrun Rome were free men, and moved un- 
|der the impulses of interest and military ambition. 
| Colonization, under the strongest impulses and mo- 
| tives, is a slow process. It took 300 years to make 

up the colonies of this continent, English and Span- 
ish, under the enthusiasm of religion and freedom, 
‘aided by the love of gold and adventure. England 
| has been 50 years placing 100,000 in New Holland, 
counting them with their increase. 

All people that have passed away from slavery 
to freedom have remaived on the soil where they 
were born and had been placed. The vassals of 
| Europe are now the citizens of that continent. 

The lowest castes of Hindostan are now the free 
gentoos. The slaves who built the pyramids of 
Egypt are now the degraded but free Moslem of 
‘that land. The Mexicans that Cortez found in that 
| country, working for the Emperors and the priest- 
hood, are now the population of Mexico, and even 
\if degraded, they are free. The Roman slaves 
never passed out of fair Italia, nor the helots out of 
Grecia. The serfs of Russia will remain and con- 
stitute the bulk of the people of thatempire. The 
slaves of England and Hayti are now the Haytians 
and the British West Indians. So will it be here, 
when time and circumstances shall have acted— 
{when light and information shall have exhibited 
too clearly the deformity of the monster; when 
humanity and reason sball have ameliorated the 
relation of master and slave; and the master’s own 
conscience and better feelings shall have prom 
to loosen those bonds, willingly, which time alone 
will some day loosen without his consent; then the 
| slave, disenthralled, and his descendants, will re- 
main and constitute the population of the swamps 
| of Virginia, and the borders and the delta of the 
| Mississippi. And why should he not continue to oc- 
cupy the soil with which, not only his birth and 
feelings are identified, but his bitterest trials? In 
which he is acclimated, whose air he is fitted to 
breathe, whose suns his hardened constitution can 
resist, and whose malaria but little affect him ? In- 
timate is the connexion between man and his na- 
tive country—his attachments are all there. It is 
there he erects the altars of his religion, and the 
shrines of his liberty, defiled and degraded however 


j 





swamps ; let the siroccos of the desert blow on him 
their full blasts ; let the suns of the tropics melt his 
heated brain, or the eternal snows of the North chill 
his heart’s blood ; no matter, the anchor of his hope 
is there cast, and all he loves, all his aspirations, and 
all his combinations ae a interest are vr 

The feature of our slavery most to y 
as all writers and thinkers agree, is the color, the 
hills, and as ever- 
lasting as the animal economy. 








, | to that event. 


they may be. Let him breathe the miasmata of the | 





gy All men are born free and equal—with cet 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

LF Three nultions of the Ameriéan, people are in 
chains and slavery-—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

(> Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
lican, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

LP Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

> Slave-holders, Slgve-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same leve) of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

{> The existing Constitution of the United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 

















tant to the good order of society, the cause of jus- 
tice, or the rights of property. He fights for no 
country, fur he bas none. He enters no factory to 
render his labor available to himself and his coun- 
try, because white operatives forbid it. He labors 
on no canals or roads or public works, because 
white hirelings will not associate with him even on 
the lowest level. He is forbid to travel or rade— 
to remain in the State where all his attachments 
are—where his. meritorious conduct procured his 
emancipation. He goes to the next slave State: 
there too he is ordered off, and put in prison or sold 
again into slavery, if hé does not obey. He then 
foes to some free State, supposing that there he 
would find a home and an abiding place; but, no! 
thence too he is driven by laws anjust and unre- 
|lenting, and is forbida residence. With noabiding 
| place, no home, no information, no rights, political 
| or social, no wealth, he is a wanderer on the face of 
| the earth, and like Cain marked of God, but not for 
murder or vice, Is it to be wondered at that. he 
| should ae pa, and mean, and ignorant, and even 
| vicious and immoral, without any character eher- 
jished in him, to lift him above meanness, idleness 
and vice? No wonder that he remains in slavery, 
‘and often returns to it after having freed himself 
\from its thralls, as the least of his evils. No won- 
|der that be continues to affiliate with slaves even 
| when free, and manifests no aspirations for wealth 
‘and the higher comforts. Wheu free, he must car- 
iry himself. humbler aud more bowed down than 
| when a slave; for be hus to conciliate all the lords 
of creation, from the nabob to the drunken bestial, 
{to avoid mobs, stripes, and summary chastisement, 
|for which no court opens to give him redress. 
What, now, I ask, is the remedy or remedies for 
this state of things? It will require all the reme- 
| dies to correct it—to discharge slavery, to disarm 
the freed negroes of allthose charaeteristic vices, 
jand fift them up to usefulness and citizenship. 


NO. 764. . 





| then be wanting, not only the will and concert of ("There must be great objects and high motives op- 


erating upon us, both as masters and citizens of a 
free country, when we take hold of this difficult 
subject... There must be, aud we must make up 
our minds to great sacrifices of interest and feel- 
ings, and our long-established prejudices must be 
offered up willingly to promote the cause, and free 
; the country from the reproach of slavery. Much 
| has to be done individually, and still more politi- 
eally, and all moved up to under the influences of 
| the light, the philanthropy, and particularly of that 
| public opinion, so supreme and commanding. No 
nation can hope to get rid ef an evil of the magni- 
| tude of this, without great exertion and willing sa- 
lerifices of feelings and interest. The object is 
worthy of it, and its magnitude will sanctify any 
‘such exertion—any sacrifice that can be offered. 
| It would have been worth, iv dollars and cents, hun- 
dreds of millions to this nation, to have never had 
ithis foul spot in its otherwise bright escutcheon, 
{It is now worth as many millions to get rid of it— 
| purify the shrines of freedom, and vindicate this 
| hopeful experiment of young Liberty to the good 
jand benevolent of mankind. Let us make up our 
| minds then for exertion, for sacrifices, and throw all 
“false feelings and prejudices to the four winds. 
\(Political remedy.) First. Our legislatures should 
jexert meniselves to pass laws for the gradual eman- 
leipation of the slaves in their jurisdictions; and 
| provide in some way for their education preparatory 
It may be policy to extend the boon 
{© those under ten years of age, and to the unborn ; 
| which will leave all the old ones still in bonds to 
| subserve their masters’ interests, and because they 
‘ . 
are not fitted for freedom. One age soon elapses, 
jand is but little in the annals of slavery. Time 
| would soon bring up the rising generation into the 
| state of freedom for which they would be well pre- 
jpared. If laws cannot be passed to accomplish 
| this without pecuniary satisfaction to the owners, 
‘let some be offered, both by the particular State and 
ithe Federal Government. All, whether directly in- 
terested in slavery or not, would individually, or 
through the Federal exchequer, be willing to pay 
something to remove the evil, and purify the tem- 
ple of liberty from the abomination. Almost none 
would think with Goy. Hammond and Mr. McDuf- 
fie, that it was a blessing, and be prepared to 
brave the world with a display of its foul train. In 
spite of the morbid and inflammatory feelings of 
the slaveholders, in the national and State councils, 
our State and national assemblies ought to perse- 
| vere in their efforts to do good; and in some way 
j;get the lever of their power under the foul weight, 
‘and lift it from the necks of this people. . If a pes- 
tilenee were to sweep through large districts of the 
|land; a fire destroy the great points where thou- 
| sands centred their interests; or a war devastate 
important portions of the country ; all, individually 
and nationally, would feel bound to step forward to 
ithe relief of such districts and of such people. If 
ja great work has to be executed in order to secure 
ithe defences of the country; a great road or canal 
{has to be made to let out a market, a whole district 
{ofa very productive and populous country; and 
great embankments, great ditches and drainings to 
| be realized to secure from inundations, or to render 
| whole tracts healthful and available ; then, not only 
| the individuals, but the body politic, step forward 
,to the task with money and labor. Why, then, 
cannot individuals and the governments concerned 
|come forward with their money and labor to re- 
, move this worst malaria, this dreadful disease, this 
| scathing pestilence, and this most dangerous of all 
/enemies in our very bosom? Whip me the benev- 
| olence, and that sort of political economy that strains 
|at a gnat and swallows a camel! 
| 2d, Our Legislatures, State and General, should 
| Faise the platform upon which our free colored peo- 
} 





ple stand. They should give to them full political 
|rights to hold office, to vote, to sit on juries, to give 
| their testimony, and to make no distinction between 
|them and ourselyes. Leave the social part of their 
rights to the conventions of society, which always 
‘takes care of itself;—all the law can do is tore; 
their political rights. It is worse even than slavery 
to have a degraded, disfranchised class of freemen 
in any country. They form a lower level, to which 
much of the availability of the nation drops, and 
drags down all within its reach. The free negroes 
being thus degraded, thus distinetly marked, can 
have no pride, no self-esteem, and are thrown for 
sympathy into the arms of the slaves, and use all 
the means freedom gives in rendering them discon- 
tented and unhappy. They work up to no 

of usefulness, have no forward ambition,and become 
coutent in depredating upon that community which 
had denied to them citizenship. Can we hope to 
raise their lot? Is it human pature, under these cir- 


ox, the drunken, the dead, as to expect an 
any diebitbredte’, any patriotic action from the freed 
colored man thus crippled, thus confined. How 
inconsistent! We throw them into the very dirt, 
ee) isaersnete take -— 

ir rights, their pri motives to hi 
Con Seung ae onder they do not rise! We 
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THE LIBERATOR. — 




















For the Liberator 
LOVE AND LIVE 
1 said once, madly, that I'd hate my race; 
for so mitch base ingratityde and wrong 
As it had meneured ott to me, im place 
Of justice, which it had deferred so long. 
My best affections I thought wasted long enough, 
On what rewarded only with g cold rebuff. 







1 turned away, and wen/in search of rest 
And peace in Naturd/s quiet solitude :— 
Here all I found with foving kindness blest, 
And here I found fat resignation, food : 
Here firat I learnt to know myself, and sought to know 
What I was for, and what for all things live and grow. 


In stagnant pools 1 saw the lily nourished— 
By fragrant roses on their borders shaded ; 
I saw the woodbine here with ivy flourished, 
And birds for pleasure in their waters waded ; 
1 saw pink meadow-sweet by poison hemlock grow, 
And read a lesson here—a truth that all should know, 


I wandered to the woods and cheerful groves, 
And found them full of joy and melody ; 
The birds seemed happy singing of their loves, 
And nought seemed lonely | could hear or ste ; 
The flowers gave their bloom and fragrance to each 
other, 


And all seemed near akin—as near as friend or brother. 


The trees were social, and the flowers and birds, 
And nothing lonely was, nor yet unloved ; 
All seemed to chide my mood almost in words, 
More eloquent than I could hear unmoved ; 
To make bi 


And floral bells sang lullabies as these were rocked. 


rd-eradles, vines and branches interlocked, 


I saw that nothing could exist alone— 
That all was made by love, and lived for love ; 
And all that lived in borrowed colors shone— 
All bade me back to Jove and friendship move. 
1 went, and tried my best to love my fellow-men, 
And by the law of life abide, and live again. 


Bedford, Mass. D. P. 





TO THE FUTURE. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


O, Land of Promise! from what Pisgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers ! 
Thy golden harvests flowing out of sight, 
Thy nestled homes and sun-illumined towers? 
Gazing upon the sunset's high-heaped gold, 
Its crags of opal and of crysolite, 
Its deeps on deeps of glory that unfold, 
Still brightening abysses, 
And brazing precipices, 
Whence but a scanty leap it seems to heaven, 
Sometimes a glimpse is given 
Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more unstinted 
blisses 


O, Land of Quiet! to thy shores the surf 
Of the perturbed Present rolls and sleeps ; 
Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy turf, 
And lure out blossoms; to thy bosom leaps, 
As to a mother’s, the o'er-wearied heart, 
Hearing far off and dim, the toiling mart, 





The hurrying feet, the curses without number, 
And, circled with the glow Elysian 
Of thine exulting vision, 


Out of its very cares woos charms for peace andy 
slumber | 
To thee the earth lifts up her fettered hands, 
And cries for vengeance ; with a pitying smile 
Thou blessest her, and she forgets her bands, 
And her old wo-worn face a little while 
Grows young and noble ; unto thee the Oppressor 
Looks, and is dumb with awe ; 


The eternal law 


Which makes the crime its own blindfold redresser, 
Shadows his heart with perilous foreboding, 
And he can see the grim eyed Doom 


From out the trembling gloom 
Its silent-footed steeds towards his palace goading. 


What promises hast thou for Poets’ eyes, 
Aweary ofthe turmoil and the wrong! 
To all their hopes what overjoyed replies ! 

What undreamed ecstasies for blissful song ! 
Thy happy plains no war-trump’'s brawling clangor 
Disturbs, and fools the poor to hate the poor ; 

The humble glares not on the high with anger ; 
Love leaves no grudge at less, no greed for more ; 
In vain strives Self the godlike sense to smother ; 


From the soul's deeps 
It throbs and leaps; 
Tho noble ‘neath foul rags beholds his long dost 
brother 
To thee the Martyr looketh, and his fires ‘ 


Unlock their fangs, and leave his spirit free ; 
To thee the Poet 'mid his toil aspires, 
And grief and hunger climb upon his knee 
Welcome as children ; thou upholdest 
The lone Inventor by his demon haunted ; 
The Prophet cries to t 1ee when hearts are coldest ; 
And, gazing o er the midnight's bleak abyss, 
Sees the drowsed soul awaken at thy kiss, 
And stretch its happy arms, and leap up disenchanted. 


Thou bringest vengeance, but so loving kindly 
The guilty thinks it pity ; taught by thee, 
Fierce tyrants drop the scourges wherewith blindly 
Their own souls they were searring ; conquerors 
see 
With horror in their hands th’ accursed spear 
That tore the meek One's side on Calvary, 
And from their trophies shrink with ghastly fear ; 
Thou, too, art the Forgiver, 
The beauty of man’s soul to man revealing ; 
The arrows from thy quiver 
Pierce Error’s guilty heart, but only pierce for healing. 


O, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 
From out life's sweat and turmoil would you 
bear me? 
Shut, gates of Faney, on your golden gleams, 
This agony of hopeless contrast spare me! 
Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future's promise of delight: 
As life’s alarums nearer roll, 
The ancestral buckler calls, 
Self-clanging, from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul ; 
Where are most sorrows, there the Poet's sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience, 
To heal its desolations 
With words of unshorn truth, with love that never 
wearies. 


DEPENDANCE ON GOD. 
E’en as the needle, that directs the hour, 
Touched with the loadstone, by the secret power 
Of hidden nature, points upon the Pole ; 
E’en so the wavering powers of my soul, 
Touched by the virtue of thy Spirit, flee 
From what is earth, and point alone to thee. 
When I have faith to hold thee by the hand, 
J walk securely, and methinks I stand 
More firm than Atlas ; but when I forsake 
The safe protection of thine arm, I quake 
Like wind-shaken reeds, and have no strength at all 
Bat, jlike-a vine, the prop cut down, I fall. 





AFFLICTION. 
With silence only as their benediction, 
God's angels come 
Where in the shadow of a great affliction, 
~ «> The sou} sits dumb! = 
God calls our loved ones—but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given ; ‘ge 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven! Warrtier. 


THE QUESTION OF A SOCIAL REFORM, 
To Witttam Lrory Gannisos: 

Sin—in my two previous letters, 1 took a general 
view of the great ulterior objects for which the As- 
sociationists are laboring, and I did so in order to show 
that they are contending for no contracted or special 
ends, and for no ameliorations of a mere material cha- 
acter,—of which they are often accused. Having 
taken this general view, I will now proceed to state 
as clearly as possible the direct and positive object of 
their labors—the practical aims which they have im 
view. « 

As I have said, the Associationists are contending 
for a Social Reform,—for a radical and organic change 
in the present system of society, and the establish- 
ment in its place of a new and different social order. 

And why do they advocate so general and thorough 
a reform? It is because they are convinced that the 
whole system of society,with nearly all the institutions 
on which it is based, is radically false, and that itis 
only by a reform of the whole system that social evil 
under its thousand forms can be eradicated, and . the 
happiness and elevation of all mankind permanently 
secured. If we devote our efforts to the reform of 
one institution, however false it may be, with the par- 
ticular evils which it engenders, others remain, and 
they corrupt the practical good that has been effect- 
ed. Is it not better therefore to reform the whole sys- 
tem at once—which can be done far more easily and 
promptly than if isolated institutions are attacked one 
by one—and thus lay the axe at the root of the tree 
of social evil, instead of lopping off a few branches 
merely? This is the conviction of the Association- 
ists, and they advocate a reorganization of society, 
because they believe that if they can reform the pres- 
ent false social order, called (spurious) civilization, 
with all its false, rotten and satanic institutions, they 
can reform at the same time the abuses, falsities and 
scourges which it engenders. 

Society is a unity or whole, the elements or com- 
ponent parts of which are its institutions; the same as 
a machine is a unity or whole, the elements of which 
are its springs or wheels. Now if the great majority 
of the springs and wheels of the civilized social me- 
ohanism are, as we stated, false, is it not evident that | 
the wisest course is to construct a new mechanism, 
preserving those parts which are good, instead of 
‘tinkering away at that which cannot be repaired or 
made right ? To show that the present system of so- 
ciety as a whole is false, let us examine some of the 

prominent institutions of which it is composed. In 
this examination, we shall see that the following — 
SLaveEry, 
AnarcnicaL Competition, 
Rervuenant Inpusrry, 
Fatse Commerce, 
Monopotizep Macuinery, 
Inverse Drvyision or Prorirts, 
Divorce or Lapor ann Capirat, 
Isorarep Hovsenorps, &c. &c., | 
are utterly false, and thata few only, like 
Rericion ann Rericious Worsuip, 
Tue Famity Usioyx, 
IxpivipuaL Property, 





are good and true, and should be maintained and | 
rightly developed. In spurious civilization, they are 
often frightfully perverted ; and though true in reality, | 
they have frequently the most pernicious fruits, as, | 
for example, religious superstition and persecution, 
parental tyranny and brutality, and the disgusting 
oppression and injustice of capital, in the hands of 
the selfish. 

In our analysis, we will begin with the institution 


is a leading element of society, as it is the source of 
wealth, the means of satisfying all the physical wants 
and supplying the material comforts of man, in 
the pursuit of which the greater part of the human 
race pass their lives. This institution is, 

SLAVERY, 


with its numerous varieties. We will examine briefly 


reigns in this institution, and the necessity of an 
entirely new system of industry to eradicate it 
thoroughly and universally. 
1. Foreign Slavery, 
2. Home Slavery, 
3. Compound Slavery, 
4. Slavery of caste, 
5. Slavery of race or color, 
6. Slavery of the soil, 
7. Slavery of capital, 
8. Military Slavery. 
ist. Foreign slavery is that in which one nation 
serves another, as did the Jews when taken captive 
into Babylon. 
2d. Home slavery is that in which a nation draws 
its slaves from its own population. In many ancient 
nations, and among the Turks, the Chinese, and 
other countries of Africa and Asia, at the present 
day, fathers have the right to sell their sons and 
daughters, and hence the material of the slave pop- 
ulation is drawn from the body of the people. Our 
apprenticeship system is a remnant, though greatly 
modified, of this institution of barbarism; so true it is 
that all the abominations of barbarian society are pre- 
served in some form or other in spurious civilization. 
3d. Compound slavery is that of nations among whom 
slavery exists, and who are subjected to and governed 
by other nations. Such are the Chinese since the in- 
vasion of the Tartars, the modern Greeks when un- 
_ der the dominion of the Turks, the Egyptians when 
under the government of the Mamelukes; Poland, 
(with its serfdom or slavery of the soil) under the 
Russians. 
4th. Slavery of caste, like that which prevails in 
Hindostan, where the servitudes are arranged in 
castes or classes, a mode which is rarely found else- 
where. 
5th. Slavery of race or color, as it exists at the 
South, and which is commonly called ‘chattel sla- 
very.’ The nature of this branch of servitude, with 
its evils and horrors, is too well known to the readers 
of the Liberator to require any comment from us. 
6th. Slavery of the soil, or feudal bondage, under 
which the ‘aborer is attached to the soil, and belongs 
with it to the feudal lord. The serf is subject to the 
control of the owner of the domain, very much as 
is the chattel slave ; his condition, however, is some- 
what ameliorated, for he cannot be separated from 
his family and his native soil; he also can acquire 
some property, and enjoy a few other privileges. 
This variety, which isa modification of chattel sla- 
very, and a slight amelioration of its evils, exists in 
Poland, Hungary, Russia, &c. There are in Russia 
alone, forty-three millions of serfs. 
7th. Slavery of capital, under which man is the 


money, and must sell his time, labor and talents— 
which is equivalent to selling himself day by day, 
or by retail—to him who has the means of baying 
them. With a thick population, and anarchical com- 
petition among the laboring clases for work, the 
toiling millions are subjected, under this variety of 
servitude, to the most prolonged and oppressive 
drudgery, and reduced to the most abject poverty and 
destitution. This miserable system, which wears out 
the souls and bodies of the working classes in en- 
riching the few, and 4eaves them and their families 
to starve in sickness and old age, is only a modifica- 





them to the earth = T siott Soed gece 
If there is a reform which is 
it is a reform in this steviropE To 











effect a4 great and universal reformthat will redeem 
the whole of the human family from the condition 
in which they are sunk. It would be a noble step, it|, 
strikes me, if the advanced guard of the abolitionists 
would include in their movement a reform of the 
Present wretched organization of labor, called the}. 
wages system. It would add 
esting the producing classes in“ great industrial re- 
form, including chattel slavery, and would prepare a 
better state for the slaves when emancipated, than 
that of servitude to capital, to which they now seem 
to be destined, 


the impressment of sailors in time of war. There 
are at present, in a time of peace, nearly two millions 
of such slaves in civilized Europe, and these slaves 
may at any time be dragged to the battle-field, there 
to be butchered, or to butcher their fellow-creatures, 
to satisfy the ambition of a few rulers. 


which present society is based ; such, one of the pil- 
lars of the social edifice in which we live, and with- 
out which Civilization could not maintain itself a 
week : its whole system of industry would fall pros- 
trate to the ground, and its masses would starve. 


examine other Institutions equally false, though not 


on which Industry in civilization rests, and which | 


the following eight, to shew the great diversity which | 


dependant drudge, and the menial of the power of 


tion of serfdom and one degree above slavery; it chi 
sways with iron rule the destinies of the laboring | sp 


their power by inter-| 


' 8th. Military slavery, or military conscriptions, and 


Such is one of the fundamental institutions on 


No one, we think, will deny the falseness of this 
institution, and the necessity of its reform. We will 


so flagrant in their injustice, and if it be conceded 
that they also should be reformed, then the necessi- 
ty of a social reform will, as a consequence, be ad- 
mitted ; for society is but the sum. of these institu- 
tions. The next institution which we shall exam- 
ine is, 

FREE oR AsarcHicat, Competition. 

This system, which is one of competition, license, 
and incoherent action, governs the operations of 
commerce, finance, and industry, and gives a tone to 
all the practical affairs of men, and the relations of 
life. Itis a system of industrial warfare, based upon 
selfishness, and operating through universal conflict, 
envious rivalry, and anarchical strife. ‘ War,’ says 
an eminent political economist, ‘ which seems to be re- 
treating from the battle-fied, has sought a last refuge 
in Industry, and found it there.’ Thisis true. The 
conflict of the battle has been transferred to a new) 
arena, to the field of Industry ; nation wars with na- 
tion, not with armies of soldiers, but with armies of 
operatives, and the obtaining commercial supremacy 
by the breaking down of rivals, is the conquest which 
is now sought for. To undersell each other in the | 
warkets of the world, and monopolize trade, they 
must produce cheap ; and to produce cheap, they must | 
reduce wages ; and what a spectacle is presented by| 
this modern game of industrial war, with the tactics | 
of cheap production and low wages, which kills not} 
the soldiers of industry by sword and bayonet, but) 
by excessive toil and slow starvation, a war in which | 
victory is even worse than defeat! Look at England, | 
the industrial conqueror and commercial champion of | 
the world :—to undersell other nations and supply the | 
world with goods, she has reduced her industrial ar- | 
my of operatives to a condition worse than death on} 
the battle-field—to a state of destitution both temporal) 
and spiritual, to a most deplorable state of degrada. | 
tion and misery. Say, is not the war of coimpetitive | 


Industry as dreadful as the war of carnage? Itis de-| 


| 
struction without bravery, desolation without glory !} 
Such is the great industrial war of modern civiliza-| 


tion, waged between contending nations: in each | 





nation, the same war is waged between the different | 


branches of industry themselves. Commerce is at | 
war with agriculture and manufactures, from which 
it wrests as large a share as possible of their pro- 
ducts by monopoly, forestalling, extortionate profits, 
and every device which can be invented to satify the 
rapacious desire of gain. Similar branches of manu- 
factures and mechanics are at war with each other ; 
manufactory is against manufactory workshop against 
workshop, employer against employer, and laborer 


against laborer. And again there isnot only a com- 
petitive war and 6pposition of interests between mas- | 


| ter manufacturers engaged in the same branch of In-! 
dustry, but also between masters and workmen, be- 











| tween the employers and the employed, who on the 
| one side endeayor to raise wages, and on the other | 
| side to lower them. The opposition of interests is | 
| universal. Capital is arrayed against Labor, the buy- 
‘er against the seller, the consumer against the pro- 
ducer, and thus an industrial war is carried into all! 
departments, and into all the practical relations of 
society. The results are anarchy, fluctuations, ex- 
cesses, revulsions and unforeseen reverses and ruin, 
with poverty, hatreds, jealousies, and universal sel- 
fishness and duplicity of action in their train. 

I have examined briefly two of the Institutions of | 
| spurious civilization; in my next, I will continue the 
| subject, and examine some others. It appears to me 

very evident, that if sincere minds would look care- 
fully into this subject, and make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the social institutions under 
which we live, they would condemn, with the 
Associationistg, the whole existing system of society, 
and desire the establishment of an entirely new social 
Order on earth. To aid this examination, | present 
this rapid sketch of the general mechanism of Civil- 
ization. 





Yours, very truly, 


A. BRISBANE. 





THE CHUROCHG. 
Provivence, Aug. 11, 1845, 
Dear Garrison: 

It is said by the opponents of those who are calling 
upon others to ‘come out’ from corrupt churches, 
that churches are necessary ; as necessary to the life 
of the Christian, as the body is necessary to the soul. 
We are told, ‘as the spirit without the body is dead,’ 
so is the reformer of no use, unless he is a church 
member. Churches are regarded as the ‘end of the 
law for righteousness.’ No advances can be made in 
righteousness, except as we are united in churches. 

[ will not stop here to prove that righteousness can 
exist without a church organization : indeed, the com- 
parison brought up is rather an argument Against, 
than m favor of such an organization ; for we are ac- 
customed to think that the body is rather a hindrance 
than a help to the soul's free movements, and often 
dwell upon the hour when this mortal clay, this clog 
to our full engagement in spiritual culture, shal! be 
removed—when the soul shal! be at liberty to expand 
and increase its powers, till it reaches a point of in- 
tellectual strength unknown and unthought of here. 
What I wish to say at this time is, that although it 
May appear inconsistent to some, to those who con- 
tend for the necessity of church organizations, that 
opponents of such organizations should still be in favor 
of organized action in promoting reform ; yet, in re- 
ality, no such inconsistency exists. Churches are 
organized bodies placed before us, not as a means to 
a good end, but as the end itself; not asa road upon 
which we may travel to the goal of happiness, but as 
that goal itself; not as a weapon to be used in obtaining 
conquest over wickedness, but as that conquest itself ; 
not as a temporary affair, merely to bring about a 
good result, but as that result itself. Churches are 
considered as the issue, the completion, the final re- 
sult of all efforts to promote reform. ‘He has joined 
the church ; his salvation is nearly secure.’ 

«Tis done—the tion's done ! 


great transac 
I am my Lord’s, and he is mime !” 
Whatever may have been our wickedness hereto- 





_ Severe labors in trying to,do right; the church has 










can bear up t persecution, uncheered 
plane, and, with w fl and heen 
| ciation mae of al whick ey ae called 





must be put off, while solemn revergnce fills our very | ting to infected dungeons, meek sisters of Charity 

ls. Weare in the ehurch | How holy and good in hospitals,—ail 
i And God's chureh, too ! O, how blessed to’ and op oe poe — me to form the 
earth! Others we look upon as ‘ without the court;’| sion ofa true hero, What a picture have we of 
as Gentiles we regard them, and pride ourselvesupon thet sublime old ‘man, as sick, gg ongchees 
our not being as other men, or even as those ungodly | a of friends, he still held fast bis heroic 
sinners. We have, at last, found a resting-place | integrity, rebuking with bis unbendi republican- 
fo Ese: : ~ «| ism the treachery, cowardice and servility of his old 

tus. Society around us all honor this glorious in- | + ts baton sane cid bedtific 
stitution ; and we have arisen from our former death | 0s 


; visions of his : 
in trespasses and sins, to the high-born privilege of of § 


being a member of ‘the holy church of God.’ This | dom at the feet 


is the common effect that ‘joining the church ’ has thronged court of the t, and forswearing at 
; ' ; tyrant, a 
uponaman. He thinks that now he has ended his oa ae religion and their republicanism. 

















received him—has thrown its arms around him—and, 


; Oe Vane and slept in their bloody graves.— 
surely, will protect him; his salvation is secure. ‘romwell’s asbes had been from their rest- 
How far different does one feel upon joining a so-| j for even in death the effeminate mon- 


ciety for the removal of any evil! Instead of regard- 
ing it as the end of his efforts, he feels that it is only 
a beginning, us it were, in the great cause of reform. 
He does not attach any idea of sacredness to the or- 
ganization; no feeling of safety, because he has 
joined it, arises in his breast; no satisfaction at hav- 
ing taken a glorious step, and performed a mighty 
work. O,no! buthe has simply pledged himself to 
labor in the cause of right. Filled with a sense of 
the greatness of the object he is laboring to accom- 
plish, this society is only a medium through which 
he expects to act upon mankind. It may be an im- 
perfect one, but, like a rope assisting a man to climb 
a high building, he grasps it, and holds on to it mere- 
ly as an aid to him in his great efforts to scale the 
walls of the enemy of truth. He does not gay, ‘I 


Marston Moor. He prod ceowghisks — 
nury and blindness, op wit owledge 
ar. all which his free soul abhorred had returned 
upon his beloved country. Yet the spirit of the 
stern old on ee to iy ma ey 
realizing the truth of the language of his own - 
son Agonistes :— 
‘ Patience is the exercise 
Of saints; the trial of their fortitude, 
Making them each their own deliverer, 
And victor over all 
That tyranny or fortune can inflict.’ 
True, the overwhelming curse had gone over his 
country. Harlotry and atheism sat in the high 
laces, and the ‘ caresses of wantons and the jest of 
regulated the measures of a goverument 
which had just ability enough to deceive, just_reli- 





of the theref +}gion enough to persecute.” But, while Milton 
percbe mesh athens Beth eye re secure; | mourned eee de Sealab ebay no self-re- 
but he makes strenuous efforts to accomplish his end, 'u the last, he 


roach mingled with his sorrow. 
had striven against the oppressor, and when con- 
fined to his narrow alley a prisoner, in his own 
mean dwelling, like another Prometheus on_ his 
rock, he still turned upon him an eye of unsubdued 
defiance. Who that has read his powerful appeal 
to his countrymen, when they were on the eve o 
welcoming back the tyranny and misrule, which, at 
the expense of so much blood and treasure, had 
been thrown off, can ever forget it? How nobly 
does Liberty speak through him? ‘If? said he, 
‘ye welcome back a monarchy, it will be the tri- 
umph of all tyrants hereafter over any people who 
shall resist oppression, and their song shall then be 
to others, ‘How sped the rebellious English ?—but 
to our posterity, ‘ How sped the rebels your fathers!’ 
How solemn and awful is his closing paragraph ?— 
‘What I have spoken is the language of that which 
‘ final t-te hes hosed fexcin is not called amiss, ‘The Good Old Cause.’ If it 
agente image Gee-tiewrar bonne 8 oe seem strange to any, it will not, I hope, seem more 
all our efforts for benefitting mankind. They look | strange than convicting to backsliders. This much 
for the time when associations will fill the world, | should I have said, though I were sure I should 
just as the church people watch for the hour when | have spoken only to trees and stones, and had none 
the world shall be covered with churches; but the | to cry to but with a ee O earth, earth, earth ! 
mistake of both is, they make the means and the | —' tell the very soil itself what its perverse inhabi- 


” tants are deaf to; nay, though what I have spoken 
weapons of warfare the \end, the final ‘sccomplishe | 1,114 prove true, (which Thou suffer not who didst 
ment of the-battle. 


make mankind free! nor Thou next, who didst re- | 
deem us from being servants of sin !) to be the last 
words of our expiring liberties.’ 


and when that is done, the rope is no longer neces- 
sary. 

The charch is regarded a# a Saviour by those wlio 
join it, and forming churches is thought by them to 
be the ‘chief end of man.’ Slavery they want to haye 
abolished ; war to be removed, perhaps; intemper- 
ahce tobe done away, if at all, that Christian church- 
es (as they term them) may rise upon the ashes of 
these sins, and fill the land with the praises of Je- 
hovah! But those who believe in forming societies 
for the removal of evil from the world, do it in order 
to abolish slavery, war, &c,; not as the final result 
of the abolition of these evils. It is so with those 
who believe so much in associations for the reforming 
of mankind. Association is with them the great God 
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CONSISTENCY. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE TRAINING, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 








A locomotive has just been built at Boston, to run 
over the Long Island Railroad, which weighs seven- 
teen tons, and cost seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. It is calculated it will draw an ordinary train 
forty miles per hour, and, if ‘put upon its metal,’ 
willrun sizty miles per hour. 





‘Send for the millingtary.’ 
Noau CLaypo e in Oliver Twist. 


What’s now in the wind? Sounds of distant) All the Mexican official documents are embellished 
music float in at my window on this still October | with the motto,‘ God and Liberty,’ In the war we 
air. Hurrying drum-beat, shrill fife-tones, wailing | @™¢ ars: Been with that republic, our motto should 
bugle-notes, and, by way of accompaniment, hurras | 6: ‘ The Devil and Slavery. r 
from the urchins on the crowded side-walks! Here| New Discovery.—The Louisiana Tribune states 
come the citizen-soldiers, each martial foot beating | that a gentleman of this State has discovered a chem- 
up the mud of yesterday’s storm, with the slow, | jeal process, which will enable him to make molasses 
regular, up and down movement of an old fashioned | and sugar perfectly transparent. It is his intention 
churn-dasher. Keeping time with the feet below, | to take out a patent right forthwith. He has already 
some three score of plumed heads bob solemnly | made arrangements with several planters to operate 
beneath me. Slant sunshine glitters on polished | on the forthcoming crop; and he is to receive the 
gun-barrels, and tinselled uniform. Gravely and difference in price between the old and new proces- 
soberly they pass on, as duly impressed with a sense | 8°8 for the first season. 
of the deep responsibility of their position as self-|  poo% out for the Scoundrel.—There is in Boston a 
Daived tates of Aumorien; end pecsitty ‘Pecan | ccaseh ast ftom Canada,with « new lot of eounterfoit 
They 100k out with citizen faces, under aneat $26 Derr; Ai condense Monkamaemes $2, 
their leathern vizors, (their ferocity being mostly Wrent am ; #2's, Fall River Union; 1's and $2's, 
the work of the tailor and tinker,) and, I doubt not, | Manufacturers’, Rowley; and probably others, too| 
are at this moment as innocent of blood-thirstiness, | numerous to mention. 
as yonder worthy tiller of Tewksbury hills, who 
sits quietly in his wagon, dispensing apples and : aneiee : 
turnips, wubout so much as giving a em at the | ~ — rdiee eatin = 2 : erm * born Sn 
procession. Probably there is not one of them who | said te all (tea Seaatine, oe io "tied ‘ hie a tieeh: 
would hesitate to divide his last tobacco-quid with | ytors ro the regular fee due, amounting pe 
his worst enemy. Social, kind-hearted, psalm-sing- $800.— Phil. Ledger. 
ing, setmon-hearing, Sabbath-keeping Christians ; 
and, yet, if we look at the fact of the matter, these! _The Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, of Boston, now in 
very men have been out the whole aiternoon of his eightieth year, has taken passage for England in 
this beautiful day, under God’s holy sunshine, as | the packet Massachusetts, from New York, which 
busily at work as Satan himself could wish, in | Pt she will leave on the 6th of September. 
learning how to butcher their fellow-creatures, and 


acquire the true scientific method of impaling @| splendid present to Mehemet Ali. It is a silver 
Proce forlorn Mexican ona bayonet, or of sinking a! fountain of extraordinary magnitude and exquisite 
eaden missile into the brain of some unfortunate | workmanship, ten feet high, containing 10,400 ounces 
Briton, urged within its range by the double incen-/ of silver. It is richly ornamented with fruits and 
tive of sixpence a day in his pocket, and the cat-o’- | flowers. 
nine-tails on bis back ! | 





Additional per Diem.—Members of Congress now 





The East India Company are about making a 





Sad Accident—One of the powder mills of Mr. 
Whipple, at Lowell, was blown up on Friday morn- 
ing, at half past nine, killing two men at work there- 
in, named Boynton and Brown. 


Without intending any disparagement of m 
peaceable ancestry for many generations, I have still 
strong suspicions that somewhat of the old Norman 
blood,—something of the — Berseker spirit, has 
been bequeathed to me. How else can I account 
for the intense childish eagerness with which I list- 
ened to the stories of old campaigners, who some- 
times fought their battles over again in my hearing ? 
Why did J, in my young fancy, go up with Jona- 
than, the son of Saul, to smite the garrisoned Phil- 
istines of Michmarsh, or with the fierce son of Nun 
against the cities of Canaan? Why was ‘Mr. 
Greatheart,’ in Pilgrim’s Progress, my favorite char- 
acter? What gave such fascination to the narrative 
of the grand Homeric encounter between Christian 
and Apollyon in the valley? Why did I follow 
Ossian over Morven’s battle-fields, exulting in the 
vulture-screams of the blind Scald, over bis fallen 
enemies? Still later, why did the newspapers fur- 
nish me with subjects for Were-worehip im the half- 
demented Sir Gregor McGregor, and Ypsilanti at 
the head of his knavish Greeks? I can account for 
it only on the supposition that the mischief was in- 
herited—an heir-loom from the old sea-kings of the 
ninth century. 

ei a For reflection have indeed since 
wrought a change in feelin The trumpet of 
the Cid, or Sadteka dieses tabpeten not now patie 
that old martial spirit. The bull-dog ferocity of a half 
intoxicated Anglo-Saxon pushing his blind way 
against the converging cannon-fire from the shat- 
tered walls of Ciudad Rodrigo, commends itself 
neither to my reason nor fancy. 1 now regard the 
accounts of the bloody passage of the Bridge of 
Lodi, and of French curassiers madly tran xing 
themselves upon the bayonets of Wellington’s 
squares, with very much the same feeling of horror 
and —_— which is excited by a detail of the ex- 
ploits of an Indian Thug, or those of a mad Malay 
running @ muck, creese in hand, th the streets 
of Pulo Penang. Your Waterloo and battles of the 
Nile and Baltic, what are they in sober fact but 

jadiatorial murder-games on a ryt scale—human 
mitations of bull-fights, at which Satan sits as grand 
Alguazil and master of ceremonies? It is only 
when a great thought incarnates itselfin action, des- 
perately striving to find utterance even in sabre- 
clash and gup-fire, or, when Truth and Freedom, 
io their mistaken zeal, and distrustful of their own 
powers, put on battle-ha that I can feel any 
sympathy with merely physical daring. The braw- 
ny butecher-work of men whose wits, like those of 
Ajax, lie in their sinews, and who are ‘ yoked like 
draught oxen and inade to plough up the wars, is 
no realization of my ideal of true courage. 

Yet I am not conscious of having lost, in any de- 
free, my early admiration of heroic achievement. 
ter 


A long Funeral.—A friend who was in Washing- 
ton on Sunday last, informs us that the funeral of 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, a colored Methodist. clergyman, 
which took ta on that day, was the longest ever 
witnessed in Washington, with the exception of that 
of Gen. Harrison. In the procession were fifty-two 
coaches, eleven one horse vehicles, the drivers all 
wearing long, flowing, mourning weeds, a cavalcade 
of twenty-seven, six pall bearers, and 800 couples. 
t was a mie in extent, and included many white 
persons.—Salem Register. 


Deceased.—The New-York Tribune announces 
the death of J. Augustus Shea, who has been con- 
nected with that office since its first establishment. 
He was aman of decided talent, and a poet withal 
of no mean pretensions. 


The Slave Cruelty Case.—The New Orleans papers 
state that the libel suit instituted by Mr. Deneuf- 
bourg, against William H. McCardle, late editor of 
the Tropic, has been, on motion of the counsel of 
the plaintiff, postponed indefinitely. 


Elihu Burritt, the learned Blacksmith, is hereafter 
to be editor of the Advocate of Peace. Rev. Geo. 
C. Beckwith, Secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, will devote his attention to its other concerns. 


Dreadful Accident at Ripley, Conn.—The Steam 
Flouring Mill near Ripley has Cees destroyed by the 
explosion of the boilers, on the 13th inst., and five 
persons killed. f 


Near Louisville, 8. C., on the 12th, the passenger 
train of cars ran over a cow, in consequence of 
which the engine, tender and baggage car were 
thrown thirty feet or more down an embankment. 


A shark, measuring eight feet in length, was taken 
with a hook and line, at Rew London, Ct., the other 
day. it required six men to get him upon the wharf. 


M. Thierry, the would-be New Zealand King, who 
was killed, cooked and eatén lately, by his sava 
subjects, was one of the most dashing figures at Vi- 
enna during the Congress of 1814. ' 


Camp Meeting Mobs.—At Brooklyn, and near Phil- 
adelphia, the colored people, while holding camp 
mectings, have been recently disturbed by the inroads. 
of lawless and savage mobs. 


The number of houses built in Boston last year 
was 1,625—in New-York, 1,228—in Philadelphia, 
1,512—in Cincinnati, 1,228. 


very late hour last (Sunday) evening.— Washington 
Jour., Monday. rSubbatth Abivbie se 6 | 


Death of a Giantess —Mrs. Cynthia Browning, the 


remains, but it has found d 
j T have learned gute 


calls the martyr’s ‘irresisti Kentucky giantess, died at Flemingsburg, Ky., on 
the calm, n ing endurance of those who the 20th ult’ She was seven feet high. gree 


by sym-| - tn Charles county, Md. (the home of Senator Mer- 


rick, whose vote annexed Texas,) there were in 1790, 
| ten thousand white persons. Now, about five thous- 















h | and ; just where slavery prevaile in that State most, 

an Semegeneeqnanny she Ser -cleebe influence.—.Vew- York 

axe ¢ ~ Dyer on | eV a the eae eke ray gang! kind, worn 

pop sanamirny has niin, teoammbd nen ventive of sea-sickness. sscbonayh 
NOT OTHERWISE nope bom me!” William Penn| Mr. J. Do 
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The President called a meeting of the Cabinet ata|* 





f Englishmen from the bale |, manner, that it would defy the ic 
Prison, Clatkeon climbing the Teal to detect where the vase had been injured. It is 
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Furniture and Feather 
No. 43, vp stares, Norra s:p 
BETWEEN Hawover anp Ax 
HERE may be found 
W ycRNTene oo FEATHERS 
to suit all, and at low prices too for the 


Store, 
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e Rese 
s Strerrs, F Buty, 


Bostos 
Ssortment 
9 At al] Prices 
© Quality .' 


cash or on credit. Purchasers are Tequested ;, 
cal 


before purchasing elsewhere. 


C. W. BRABRoo, 

N. B.. The first price is th ly ns OOK. 

smal] discount for fag WERE ned ace CXcep 
March li4 


CHEAP EDITION-—-DoUG ace 
N Edition of the Narrative of Daag As 8 
in papers is now for sale at the Antigen 
Office. It is published in the same style gs." 
mer edition, and will be sold at 25 enue ® 
$2 75 per dozen. ingle, o 


ROAR eee ae 

; NEW WORK. 

HE Unconstitutionality of Slavery, by : 
T Spooner. Just published, and For acleuptie 
Marsh, No. 25 Cornhill. Price 50 cents}, 
on the work for any distance, 10 cents. A Sstage 
remitting to the publisher $1, post paid, can — 
two copies sent by mail. Orders respectfully ai 


ited. Avg. 
BOOKS, 


FY sale by BELA MARSH, No. 95 Cy 
hill: om. 


Mr. Sumner’s Fourth of July Oration—Tie 4, 
Grandeur of Nations; me 
History of the Trial of Miss Delia A. Webstey 
ten by herself ; 
The Stranger in Lowell, by Whittier; 
Narrative of the sufferings of Lewis Clarke, ge: 
ted by himself; ee 
Fowler's new work, Love and Parentage, applied tg 
the improvement of Offspring; together with yy 
the other works by the same author, oF ee, 
Bentham on Legisiation, in two vols 
Theory of Morals by Richard Hildreth. Price . 
duced ; 7 
Mrs. Child's Letters from New-York ; do. Ploy 
for Children ; 7” 
Theodore Parker's Sermons and other publications 
The Family Doctor, with an Appendix contain, 
100 valuable Recipes ; : 
The Bustle ; a Philosophical and Moral Poem: 
Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright; 
Water Cure Journal, and the various Books on th 
Water Cure; ‘ 
Dr. Graham's Works, and Dr. Alcott's Works, 
The Nubian Slave, by C. C. Greene. 
The Fugitive’s Song, and the various other Sop 
the Hutchinsons ; 
Public Worship, by Chas K. Whipple; also , 
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Views of Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, ox the 
Sabbath Question ; 
History of the Devil, by the author of Robinson Cry 
s0e, 
The Physiologist, by Eugene Beclard, M.D.; 
Dodd's Lectures on Mesmerism ; 
Titles of Jesus, and Capital Punishment, by Chay 
Spear ; E 
Emerson’s Essays, 2d series. 
August 8 tf 





INCOMPARABLE 


MADE AT ; 
No. 26, Brattle st, Boston, 
BY SOLOMON GUESS. 
HIS incomparable 


Soap is recommended fr 


A. CLEANSING CLOTHES, removing spots¢d | ’ 


It is also good forte. F 


grease, tar, paint, pitch, &c. 





moving pimples, &c., from the face by one or tw _ 


sognentnns: 


he subscriber having been in the Clothes Clea. 4 


ing business for eight or ten years, confidently offen 
the above article to the public, having by repeat 
experiment found it of mever-failing efficacy. Its 
not one of those things which require constant pul 


t 


a 


fing, and an exhibition of endless certificates, (easly | 


obtained,) to make it sell. No article has ever yet 
been manufactured that could compete with thisa 


what it professes to do, and it only requires to a 


used to convince the most incredulous of its wonder 
ful effects. 


Agents.—A. G. Tucker, Manchester, N. H. ; Jott § 


Levi, corner Merrimack and Bridge-st., Lowell 
Price 25 cents. 
buying to sell again. ly 


PHONOGRAPHY. 
HE subscribers, authors, and the sole publishers 
Phonographic and Phonotypic works in the Unite 
States, keep constantly for sale the works mention 
below, and are daily making additions to their aswt 





ment, by the publication of new books, and by fed | 


importations of the works of Mr. Isaac Pirmas, 


author of the system of Phonography, and the dist | 


guished leader of the writing and printing reform | : 


tion in England. 


Phonography is the art of wgiting according ¥ 4 


sound, using simple signs to represent simple sousés 
instead of the complex characters now in use 
Phonotypy is a method of printing according ® 
sounds, using letters which trol 
in words, according to a correct orthography, in 
place of the present method of muisrepresentig 
sounds by a false orthography. By means of Phonoty: 
py, children can learn to read perfectly in one most! 
By means of Phonography, which may be se/f-taugk 
in a few weeks, by any person of ordinary capaci') 
with the ‘Manual’ or ‘Class Book,’ the labor i 








time required to write is lessened more than fire 
sixths. The system combines more than the rap) 
of Stenography, with more than the legibility of © 
old method of writing, and is destined. without douts 
from the inimense advantages which it offers to % 


man of business and the scholar, at no distant day," | 


supersede both. 

The Writing and Printing Reformation is om" 
which the lovers of mankind should at once en! 
as laying the broadest foundation for all other bene 
ficent reforms. : 
Phonographic Works published by Andrews © Boyt 

Phonographic Institution, 21 School Stree, 
Boston, Mass. 
ELEMENTS OF PHONOGRAPHY, the simple a 
phabet, with explanations. ace 
COMPENDIUM OF PHONOGRAPHY, on2#* 
gle sheet, containing a condensed view of the xc 
tem. bcs 
THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC CLAS 

BOOK, containing an exposition of the syste af 
_ Phonography, intended for the use of Schools, 

learners generally. eS 

Boards 37 1-2 cts. Linen 50 ¢* 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, « com” 
sourse of inductive Reading Lessons in — 
raphy. ” 

Phonographic and Phonotypic Works published 

Isaac Pitman, Bath, England. os 

MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, royal &vo © 
edition, Morocco, Gilt, with an Appendix on Ut” 
plication of Phonography to Foreign argh ’ 
A. J. Ellis, B. A. aie 

Do. do., People’s Edition, without the Appen a6 


THE PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL, @ monthly eos 

azine, 8vo. devoted to the Writing and ears 
Reformation. Printed in Phonotypes, = ‘90 
DENT, 
tice, 
10 cts 


ab 
devoted to the _ 
a vsefd 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPON 
containing the best reading matter, for pra 
struction, &c. 

A number of other publications 
ject of Phonography and Phonotypy; of 
and interesting character. i qLetet 

Also, Phonographic Pens, Pencils, Wafers ap siaplt 
and Note paper. The pens and pencils “ seal 
articles of superior quality, the wafers a og 
convenient, and have various mottoes '2 ejed ft 

hy, in ink and bronze, and the pope? wr 
Puanensasiie: 
7 Orders thro 
be promptly filled. , ; 
others who purchase to sell again, wil 


liberal discount. ae a pov, 
339 Washington-street, Boston, 


" 
; . will 
h the mail, with remittancts 


5 ab 
ook-sellers, school-tea red : 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBERA? 
New-Hamrsuine.—Leonard Chase, = pur 
Venaont.—Rowland T. Robinson, 40" 
burg. ee 
ssacuuseTts.—John Levy, Lowell; 
AE ac Fall River ;—Isaac Austin, a ot 
Elias Richards, Weymouth j—George - 
dentti- 
fino r-teland.—Amaraney Paine, Provident 
illi Adams, Pawtucket. ss Jame 
gh etoonpa H. Gay, New-York sae We 
C. Fuller, Skaneateles ;—Thomes McClin 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. 
Passeve vaste Presto ’ 
Fulton, Jr., Mc Williamstown ;—* - 
tsa Russellville ;—B. Kent, een Phi id 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James M.M ’ 


ville. 
ia; Joseru Forton P 
t Giters-kt Holmes, Phere oem 


Liberal deductions made to the | 





y represent the sous 


hite Sulphu 
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er of the com 
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ounties, had 


volved in a 
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